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FOREWORD 


The  Indians  lost  more  than  a  war  in  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers. 
Their  defeat  gave  General  Anthony  Wayne  the  right  to  make  inexorable  de¬ 
mands  upon  them.  By  the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  and  several  other  succeed¬ 
ing  treaties,  the  red  men  ceded  most  of  their  prized  hunting  grounds  to  the 
United  States  government.  Chief  Little  Turtle  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
documents  only  after  he  realized  there  was  no  alternative.  Then  he  coun¬ 
seled  acceptance  of  the  hard  terms  to  prevent  further  suffering  among  his 
people.  He  was  apprehensive  of  their  ability  to  adjust  to  civilized  ways. 
He  deplored  the  deterioration  produced  by  liquor,  indolence,  and  disease 
that  was  already  apparent. 

Across  the  young  nation  others  were  concerned  about  the  Indians* 
wretched  situation.  As  early  as  1795,  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Baltimore 
and  in  Philadelphia,  during  their  Yearly  Meeting,  appointed  Indian  Com¬ 
mittees  to  find  ways  and  means  of  giving  their  assistance.  The  delegates 
presented  the  question  at  their  Quarterly  Meetings  and  Monthly  Meetings. 
Friends  everywhere  discussed  the  problem. 

In  1797  Chief  Little  Turtle,  accompanied  by  his  interpreter,  Captain 
William  Wells,  traveled  to  Philadelphia  to  visit  President  George  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  he  met  other  prominent  men  of  that  day.  After  an  extensive 
stay  Chief  Little  Turtle  and  William  Wells  went  to  Baltimore  to  address  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  Chief  pleaded  with  people 
to  use  their  influence  to  stop  the  liquor  traffic  with  the  Indians .  While  in 
the  east  he  studied  city  life,  various  trades,  and  soil  cultivation.  He  hoped 
his  people  could  be  induced  to  learn  agriculture  since  their  rude  mode  of 
tillage  did  not  provide  ample  food  for  their  simple  needs. 

Chief  Little  Turtle’s  efforts  in  time  bore  fruit.  Liquor  was  pro¬ 
hibited  to  the  red  men  and  the  Indian  Committee  of  Baltimore  in  Yearly 
Meeting  sent  implements  of  husbandry.  They  nominated  certain  Friends 
to  visit  the  Indians  at  Fort  Wayne  and  render  all  possible  service. 

This  publication,  based  on  some  correspondence,  the  diary  of  Ge¬ 
rard  T.  Hopkins,  and  an  Appendix  by  Miss  Martha  E.  Tyson  reveals  the 
experiences  of  that  expedition.  The  diary  is  presented  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Maryland  Historical  Magazine  Volume  IV,  March,  1909,  pp.  1-24.  The 
original  wording  has  been  retained  to  preserve  its  quaint  quality. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  hopes  this  account  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting,  informative,  and  entertaining  to  the  members  of  The  Fort  Wayne- 
Alien  County  Historical  Society. 


Alene  Godfrey,  editor. 
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The  journal  of  this  expedition  was  written  by  Gerard  T.  Hopkins, 
and  an  Appendix  was  added  in  1862  by  Miss  Martha  E.  Tyson.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  left  their  homes  in  Maryland  in  the  month  of  February  1804.  As  a 
suitable  introduction  to  this  narrative,  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  com¬ 
mence  it  by  giving  some  of  the  intercourse  which  had  previously  taken  place 
between  the  Indian  Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  and  some  of  the 
Indian  Chiefs  of  the  Western  tribes.  Here  is  one,  signed  by  the  great  Mi¬ 
ami  Chief  "Little  Turtle"  and  the  Potawatomi  Chief  "The  Five  Medals."  It 
is  dated  "The  Little  Turtle’s  Town,  September  18,  1803." 


From  the  Little  Turtle,  The  Five  Medals,  and  others,  to  Evan 
Thomas,  George  Ellicott,  and  others.  Brothers  and  Friends  of  our  hearts; 
--We  have  received  your  speech  from  the  hand  of  our  friend  Wm.  Wells, 
with  the  implements  of  husbandry  that  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  to  his 
care,  --all  in  good  order.  Brothers,  it  is  our  wish  that  the  Great  Spirit 
will  enable  you  to  render  to  your  Red  Brethren  that  service  which  you  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  so  desirous  of  doing  them,  and  of  which  their  women  and  children 
are  so  much  in  need. 

Brothers,  we  will  try  to  use  the  articles  you  have  sent  us,  and  if 
we  should  want  more,  we  will  let  you  know  it. 

Brothers,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  minds  of  our  people  are  not 
so  much  inclined  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  as  we  could  wish  them. 

Brothers,  our  Father,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  has  pre¬ 
vented  our  traders  from  selling  liquor  to  our  people,  which  is  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  for  his  Red  Children. 

Brothers,  our  people  appear  dissatisfied,  because  our  traders  do 
not,  as  usual,  bring  them  liquor,  and,  we  believe,  will  request  our  Father 
to  let  the  traders  bring  them  liquor,  and  if  he  does,  your  Red  Brethren  are 
all  lost  forever. 

Brothers,  you  will  see,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  our  prospects 
are  bad  at  present,  though  we  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  change  the  minds 
of  our  people,  and  tell  them  it  will  be  better  for  them  to  cultivate  the  earth 
than  to  drink  whisky. 

Brothers,  we  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  permit  some  of  you  to  come 
and  see  us,  — when  you  will  be  able  to  know  whether  you  can  do  anything  for 
us  or  not. 

Brothers,  we  delivered  you  the  sentiments  of  our  hearts,  when  we 
spoke  to  you  at  Baltimore,  and  shall  say  nothing  more  to  you  at  present. 
We  now  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  thank  you  for  the  articles  you  were  so 
kind  to  send  us. 


Signed, 


THE  LITTLE  TURTLE, 

Miami  Chief. 


THE  FIVE  MEDALS, 

Potawatomi  Chief. 
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This  letter  had  claimed  the  attention  of  that  Committee  at  a  meeting 
held  the  6th  of  the  Second  Month,  1804,  and  the  following  minute  was  made 
as  the  result  of  their  deliberation: 

The  subject  of  a  visit  to  the  Indians  agreeable  to  the  desire  they 
express  in  the  aforegoing  letter,  the  Committee  are  united  in  their  judgment 
that  a  visit  to  them  at  this  time  would  be  the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  disposition  they  are  in.  The  following  Friends  are  there¬ 
fore  nominated  for  that  service,  and  requested  to  proceed  in  the  visit  as 
soon  as  convenient,  to  wit:  George  Ellicott,  Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  Joel  Wright, 
and  Elisha  Tyson. 

They  are  also  authorized  to  take  one  or  more  suitable  persons  with 
them  to  reside  among  the  Indians,  to  instruct  them  in  agriculture  and  other 
useful  knowledge  if  there  should  appear  to  be  a  prospect  of  such  an  estab¬ 
lishment  being  beneficial  to  them. 

Mr.  Hopkins*  diary  continues:-- 

My  name  having  been  entered  upon  the  minutes  placed  upon  me  this 
very  interesting  appointment,  a  subject  of  much  thoughtfulness  and  exer¬ 
cise,  and  believing  finally  the  peace  of  my  own  mind  was  concerned  in  a 
passive  submission  to  the  judgment  of  my  friends,  I  accordingly  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  journey,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  Second  Month,  1804,  left  my 
home,  after  an  affectionate  farewell  to  my  family  connections  and  friends; 
rode  to  Ellicott’ s  Mills  and  joined  my  friend,  George  Ellicott.  We  then 
proceeded  on  our  journey,  taking  with  us  Philip  Dennis,  a  member  of  our 
Society,  who  was  going  to  accompany  us  for  the  purpose  of  residing  with 
the  Indians  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  agriculture.  The  first  day  we 
reached  Brookville  and  lodged  at  Caleb  Bentley's,  making  27  miles.  The 
weather  was  cold  with  some  snow.  Nothing  occurred  except  in  crossing  a 
miry  glade,  my  horse  fell  and  threw  me;  neither  of  us  received  a  hurt. 

24th.  Bade  farewell  to  my  relatives  at  Brookville  and  rode  to  Now- 
land’s  Ferry  28  miles,  a  very  muddy  and  cold  day.  The  highwind  prevented 
us  from  crossing  the  Potomac  River.  We  rode  to  the  house  of  George  Lep- 
ley,  a  neighboring  farmer,  where  we  found  good  accommodations  and  were 
kindly  entertained. 

25th.  Crossed  the  Potomac  early  this  morning;  passed  over  the 
Catoctin  Mountain,  taking  in  the  village  of  Waterford,  thence  through  the 
Gap  at  Short  Hill,  over  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Warnsley’s  Ferry  over  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  River;  thence  across  the  Shenandoah  to  the  house  of  our  friend  John 
McPherson,  a  distance  of  29  miles. 

26th.  Passed  across  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  a  body  of  excellent 
limestone  land;  many  parts  of  it  retain  to  this  day  the  name  of  Barrens, 
though  now  heavily  timbered,  being  at  the  time  the  land  was  taken  up  cov¬ 
ered  with  scrubby  bushes.  On  our  way  we  crossed  a  small  river  called  the 
Opekon,  and  it  being  the  first  day  of  the  week  we  attended  the  Ridge  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Friends,  after  which  we  lodged  at  night  at  the  house  of  our  friend 
David  Lupton,  at  the  foot  of  North  Mountain,  having  made  18  miles. 

27th.  This  day  we  travelled  31  miles,  and  lodged  at  Clayton’s  Or¬ 
dinary;  having  now  crossed  the  North  Mountain,  Timber  Ridge,  Sandy  Ridge, 
and  Capon  Mountains,  also  forded  Great  Capon  River  and  North  River.  We 
noticed  some  tolerably  well  looking  farms  and  also  noticed  several  small 
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sugar  camps  in  the  course  of  this  day’s  journey. 

28th.  Continued  our  journey.  Forded  the  Little  Capon  River,  the 
south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  Patterson’s  Creek,  and  the  north  branches  of 
the  Potomac.  We  also  traveled  Little  Capon  Mountain,  South  Branch  Moun¬ 
tain,  and  North  Branch  Mountain,  passed  through  Springfield,  Frankford, 
and  Cresapsburg  villages,  reached  Musselman’s  Tavern,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  making  a  journey  of  37  miles.  A  snow  had  been 
falling  for  some  hours  upon  the  remains  of  a  former  snow,  10  inches  deep. 
Not  withstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  journey  to-day  was  inter¬ 
esting,  and  the  danger  at  this  time  attendant  on  climbing  or  descending 
precipices.  Deer  are  said  to  be  very  numerous  upon  these  mountains.  Sev¬ 
eral  were  seen  by  us.  We  also  observed  seats  erected  in  the  branches  of 
trees  by  the  hunters,  20  feet  high,  in  concealed  stations,  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  deer  at  the  Salt  Licks.  We  have  also  seen  several  flocks  of 
turkeys,  and  pigeons  in  vast  numbers. 

29th.  Travelled  30  miles  to-day  upon  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and 
at  night  lodged  at  Smith’s  Ordinary.  Near  this  part  of  the  mountain,  our 
road  led  us  through  the  most  beautiful  and  lofty  forest  of  spruce  and  pine  I 
ever  saw.  This  forest  is  called  ’’The  Shades.”  The  trees  are  generally 
from  108  to  180  feet  in  height,  many  of  them  without  a  limb  for  100  feet, 
with  a  body  not  more  than  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  also  forded  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Youghiogany  River  called 
the  Little  Crossings.  The  principal  ridges  which  we  passed  are  called  by 
the  mountaineers  Back  Bone  Ridge,  the  Winding  Ridge,  and  Negro  Mountain. 
On  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  latter,  we  were  informed 
that  many  years  ago,  a  white  man  and  a  negro  who  were  hunting  together, 
accidentally  fell  in  with  an  Indian  upon  this  ridge  who  was  armed;  both  the 
negro  and  the  Indian  betook  themselves  to  trees,  presented  their  guns  at 
each  other,  and  fired  at  the  same  moment,  and  both  fell  dead.  Their  im¬ 
ages  are  cut  upon  the  trees  behind  which  they  fell,  as  a  memento  of  the 
circumstance.  The  ridge  has  ever  since  been  called  ’’Negro  Mountain." 

Over  the  greater  part  of  our  journey  to-day  we  found  snow  two  feet 
in  depth.  A  tolerable  track  is,  however,  beaten  for  us  by  a  description  of 
pedlars  who  pass  by  the  name  of  "packers.”  These  people  carry  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  between  the  Redstone  settlements  and  Winchester,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  a  packer  having  with  him  half  a  dozen 
horses,  loaded  with  merchandise . 

3rd  Mo.,  1st  Day.  This  day  we  travelled  36  miles  and  passed 
through  the  villages  of  Woodstock  and  Union  Town.  After  night,  we  reached 
the  house  of  our  friend,  Jonah  Cadwallader,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Red¬ 
stone  Old  Fort.  On  our  way  we  passed  a  place  called  ’’The  Great  Meadows.” 
This  place  is  noted  for  an  intrenchment  cast  up  by  General  Washington, 
then  Colonel  Washington,  when  retreating  from  a  defeat  given  to  a  small 
force  under  his  command,  near  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
hela  Rivers;  history  says  by  a  much  superior  body  of  French  and  Indians. 
We  also  passed  over  the  spot  where  General  Braddock  was  buried.  His 
army  of  twelve  hundred  chosen  men  was  defeated  near  Fort  Duquesne  in  an 
unexpected  attack  by  the  Indians.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  land  in  this 
neighborhood,  we  heard,  was  owned  by  General  Washington  at  the  time  of 
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his  death.  This  day’s  journey  has  been  very  disagreeable  and  cold,  owing 
to  a  continued  fall  of  snow  which  we  greatly  regretted,  as  the  view  from  the 
top  of  Laurel  Hill  was  very  much  obscured.  I  may  here  mention  that  the 
difficulties  and  fatigues  of  our  journey  thus  far  have  been  rendered  light  by 
the  agreeable  company  of  my  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Moore,  and  our  es¬ 
teemed  friend,  Israel  Janney.  They  are  complying  with  an  appointment  by 
our  late  yearly  meeting  in  a  visit  to  a  quarterly  meeting  at  Redstone.  We 
also  attended  Redstone  Quarterly  Meeting  and  we  met  several  friends  from 
the  state  of  Ohio.  They  live  on  a  part  of  a  tract  called  "The  Seven  Ranges." 
They  informed  us  that  the  Indian  chief,  Tarhie,  a  Wyandote  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction,  with  about  100  hunters  of  his  nation,  were  hunting  bears  upon  a 
branch  of  the  Big  Beaver,  called  Mahoning,  within  about  20  miles  of  their 
settlement;  that  a  fall  of  snow,  three  feet  in  depth,  had  placed  the  Indians 
in  a  suffering  position,  they  not  making  provision  at  their  camp  for  such  an 
event.  In  this  situation  these  brother  Quakers  received  the  following  letter 
from  Tarhie; 

My  dear  Brothers,  Quakers,  listen  to  what  I  now  say  to  you.  You 
always  called  us  Indians  your  brothers,  and  now,  dear  white  brothers,  I 
am  in  distress,  and  all  my  young  men  who  are  with  me. 

Brothers,  will  you  please  to  help  me  to  fill  my  kettles  and  my 
horses’  troughs,  for  I  am  afraid  my  horses  will  not  be  able  to  carry  me 
home  again. 

Neighbors,  will  you  please  to  give,  if  it  is  but  a  handful  a  piece, 
and  fetch  it  out  to  us,  for  my  horses  are  not  able  to  come  after  it. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present. 

TARHIE. 

To  my  Brothers,  the  Quakers. 


A  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  was  furnished  by  the  Friends 
to  these  Indians,  for  which  they  expressed  great  thankfulness.  Tarhie  him¬ 
self  divided  the  presents  between  man  and  man,  making  no  difference  for 
distinction  of  rank. 

The  Friends  were  also  informed  by  Tarhie  that  several  years  ago 
he  had  sent  a  talk  to  the  Indian  Committee  at  Baltimore,  accompanied  by  a 
belt  of  wampum  worth  $50,  and  had  long  been  waiting  for  an  answer,  and 
had  not  yet  received  one.  In  consequence  of  this  information  from  the  old 
chief,  a  conference  was  held  at  Redstone  between  such  of  the  members  of 
the  Indian  Committee  as  could  be  convened  there.  The  result  was  a  request 
made  to  four  Friends  of  the  neighborhood,  who  lived  near  the  Indian  camp, 
to  visit  Tarhie,  and  inform  him  that  his  talk  was  not  received  by  the  Indian 
Committee  and  that  his  belt  of  wampum  never  came  to  their  hands .  If  he 
had  anything  further  to  say,  please  write  again. 

While  we  were  in  this  neighborhood  we  could  not  but  admire  the 
richness  of  the  land  between  the  foot  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  the 
Monongahela  River.  The  people  seemed  to  live  in  ease  and  plenty  and  there 
was  hardly  a  plantation  that  did  not  produce  coal  and  sugar  trees;  the  coal 
is,  I  think,  equal  to  the  best  Liverpool  coal,  and  is  used  for  fuel  in  place 
of  wood.  It  is  much  easier  to  procure  than  wood,  although  wood  is  exceed - 
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ingly  plentiful.  Sugar  trees  are  in  abundance  and  afford  a  plenteous  quan¬ 
tity  to  those  who  are  industrious  enough  to  make  it.  We  were  informed  that 
many  families  make  from  500  to  1000  pounds.  Others  would  make  as  high 
as  1800  up  to  2500.  Molasses  of  excellent  quality  was  also  made  from  this 
tree,  and  what  is  also  called  small  beer,  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
we  have  met  with  on  this  trip- -all  produced  from  the  sap.  Such  were  the 
bountiful  things  provided  by  Providence  that  the  new  country  beyond  the 
Ohio,  lately  opened  for  sale,  has  set  the  general  mind  afloat.  We  saw  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  well  settled,  and  who  for  some  years  ago,  too,  had  passed  the 
meridian  of  life,  strongly  affected  with  the  prevailing  mania. 

The  river  Monongahela  not  having  yet  risen,  we  were  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  in  our  wish  to  take  a  boat  at  Redstone  for  the  mouth  of  the  Miami; 
we  had,  therefore,  no  alternative  than  to  proceed  on  a  long  and  fatiguing 
journey  by  land.  This  being  the  9th  of  the  3rd  month,  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey  by  land.  In  the  morning,  while  we  were  preparing  to  go,  two  young 
men  arrived  at  our  fortress  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  us,  one  of 
them  a  blacksmith,  and  a  member  of  our  society,  --the  other  a  carpenter, 
and  a  steady  young  man.  They  are  in  the  pay  of  the  government  and  have 
engaged  to  reside  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Wayne,  to  be  employed  for 
the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the  Indians.  Previous  to  our  leaving  home, 
we  had  reason  to  expect  that  we  should  be  overtaken  by  these  young  men 
and  were  glad  to  have  our  expectations  realized. 

We  this  day  reached  Brownsville,  a  village  on  the  Monongahela, 
crossed  over  that  river  in  a  boat  and  rode  26  miles  to  Washington,  an  in¬ 
land  town.  It  is  said  of  this  country  that  one  of  the  first  surveyors,  on  be¬ 
ing  questioned  respecting  the  general  appearance,  said,  "It  reminds  me  of 
a  large  meadow,  filled  with  stacks  of  hay."  A  comparison  most  apropos. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  near  Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela, 
are  the  remains  of  old  fortifications,  including  several  acres  of  ground. 
Mussel  shells  are  very  abundant  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  earth.  Nearby 
there  are  two  fish  pots,  extending  quite  across  the  river.  They  are  made 
of  stone,  weighing  generally  from  30  to  40  pounds.  It  is  said  that  the  Indi¬ 
ans  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood,  at  the  first  discovery  by  the  white 
man,  had  not  even  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the  erection  of  these  fish 
weirs,  nor  of  the  erection  of  the  fortifications. 

This,  the  10th  day,  we  crossed  in  a  boat  the  great  river  Ohio.  On 
approaching  it  I  felt  no  small  degree  of  awe.  The  slow  and  majestic  move¬ 
ment  of  so  vast  a  body  of  running  water,  added  to  the  recollection  of  the 
blood  which  had  been  spilt  on  its  shores,  enforced  the  sensation.  With  what 
obstinacy  the  poor  Indians  resisted  the  designs  of  the  white  man  in  making 
settlements  west  of  this  river,  having  been  driven  further  and  further 
Westward,  relinquishing  their  claims  to  tract  after  tract  of  land,  they  here 
made  a  stand,  fixed  in  a  resolve  hither  ye  may  come,  but  no  further;  the 
river  shall  be  the  boundary  between  us  and  it  shall  limit  your  encroach¬ 
ments.  The  resistance  they  made  and  the  blood  which  was  spilt  sufficiently 
proved  the  reluctance  with  which  they  gave  up  the  conflict. 

The  bottom  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  which  we  crossed,  was  at 
the  junction  of  Short  Greek.  We  observed  here  a  mound  15  feet  high  and 
45  feet  at  the  base.  It  was  said  to  be  Indian.  In  that  neighborhood  there 
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was  quite  a  number  of  these  mounds  and  fortifications.  A  few  years  before 
we  arrived  at  this  point  a  certain  kind  of  caterpillar  had  attacked  the  forests 
and  destroyed  everything  for  seven  or  eight  miles  along  the  shore  and  for 
many  miles  back. 

The  11th  of  the  month  being  1st  day  we  rested  ourselves  and  our  an¬ 
imals,  and  were  very  glad  to  be  able  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Friends  at  Short 
Creek  Meeting;  about  40  Friends  were  at  this  meeting;  most  of  them  new 
settlers,  the  greater  number  having  come  from  North  Carolina. 

On  the  12th  day  we  again  proceeded  on  our  journey,  making  31  miles, 
to  Randallstown.  The  riding  to-day  is  very  disagreeable.  We  found  very 
few  houses  or  cabins  erected,  which  are  generally  made  of  heavy  timber 
logs,  covered  with  split  timbers  called  ’’puncheons,  "  which  they  pin  to  the 
rafters  with  wooden  pins.  The  floors  are  hewn  out  of  timber  and  pinned  to 
the  sleepers  with  wooden  pins.  These  people  have  to  clear  their  land  by 
killing  the  timber  which  they  do,  just  the  same  as  the  Indians  did,  by  gir¬ 
dling  the  tree,  that  is,  by  cutting  the  bark  around  the  tree  into  the  sap  wood. 
It  is  common  practice  to  sow  small  grain  on  the  original  surface  without  any 
plowing,  which  is  then  harrowed  in,  and  such  is  the  looseness  and  lightness 
of  the  soil  there  seems  but  little  necessity  for  the  plow  in  raising  the  first 
crop  of  grain.  Our  road  led  us  across  a  water  of  the  Ohio  called  Captena, 
also  several  streams  belonging  to  a  river  called  Stillwater,  named  from  its 
slow,  silent  progress,  to  the  Muskingum.  We  found  deer  very  plentiful  in 
this  neighborhood,  but  hardly  saw  any  of  the  feathered  tribe,  except  owls. 
Birds  love  the  haunts  of  man.  Squirrels  in  this  neighborhood  are  of  a  deep 
black  color,  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  which 
were  mostly  red,  and  less  in  size  than  the  grey  squirrels  of  Maryland. 
These  squirrels  are  exceedingly  active  and  the  mountaineers  call  them  the 
Ghiparee  squirrel.  This  day  we  crossed  several  other  branches  of  Will’s 
Creek,  named  after  Will,  a  famous  Indian,  who  formerly  had  a  town  named 
Willstown  on  its  banks. 

On  the  15th  day  we  travelled  30  miles  and  lodged  at  a  small  hut 
called  Trimble’s.  We  ferried  the  beautiful  river  Muskingum  at  Jamesville, 
where  it  is  about  600  feet  wide.  We  rode  20  miles  this  day,  after  passing 
the  river.  Many  Germans  are  making  settlements  in  this  neighborhood. 
Saw  a  number  of  Indian  mounds  and  observed  17  deer  in  one  group. 

16th  day.  We  rode  32  miles  and  we  stopped  at  a  place  called  New 
Lancaster  on  the  Great  Hocking  River.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
country  excited  our  admiration.  Every  little  while  a  natural  meadow,  con¬ 
taining  from  50  to  200  acres,  perfectly  level,  having  neither  tree,  shrub, 
stump,  nor  stone,  with  the  blackest  soil  I  ever  saw  in  any  combination  of 
earths .  Immense  numbers  of  Indian  burial  grounds  are  found  in  this  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  and  the  people  told  us  that  they  could  produce  on  one 
acre  100  bushels  of  corn  and  from  40  to  50  bushels  of  wheat.  They  plant 
corn  at  a  distance  of  2  1/2  to  3  feet  apart  and  have  six  or  eight  stalks  in  a 
hill. 

(At  this  point  in  the  diary  Mr.  Hopkins  has  inserted  some  very  skill¬ 
fully  made  drawings  of  Indian  fortifications  and  these  have  been  reproduced 
in  many  of  the  Smithsonian  contributions  to  knowledge.) 

We  measured  trees  in  this  locality  of  perfectly  enormous  dimen- 
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sions;  white  oaks  from  7  feet  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  walnuts  6  feet  to  7  feet 
4  inches,  elms  6  feet  8  inches,  ash  5  feet,  honey  locust  4  feet;  all  these 
measurements  being  made  8  feet  from  the  ground.  We  measured  a  number 
of  sycamore  trees  from  8  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  One  of  these  trees  con¬ 
tinued  for  45  feet  without  a  limb.  Philip  Dennis  suggested  an  opinion  that 
this  tree,  if  cut  and  split  into  cord  wood,  after  the  usual  manner,  would 
measure  40  cords.  At  first,  we  questioned  this  statement,  but  on  making  a 
calculation  we  were  convinced  that  his  estimate  was  within  bounds. 

22nd  day.  In  this  locality  we  discovered  that  the  appearance  of  the 
stone  on  the  hills  and  in  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  was  a  limestone  com¬ 
posed  of  marine  shells.  These  shells  are  of  the  same  description  I  have 
obtained  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Many  of  the  creeks  in  this  part  of  Ohio  that  we  forded  came  very  near 
taking  our  horses  off  their  feet.  Towards  the  close  of  this  day  we  saw  an 
immense  flock  of  birds  alighting  in  the  trees,  different  in  appearance  from 
any  we  had  seen.  Our  landlord  informed  us  they  were  parrots  and  that  they 
were  common  on  the  Great  Miami.  To  gratify  our  curiosity  he  shot  one. 
It  was  about  the  size  of  a  dove.  Its  plumage  resembles  the  green  parrot  of 
South  America.  Its  head  was  red  and  the  wings  tipped  with  the  same  color. 
Its  bill  and  tongue  were  of  the  same  description  as  the  chattering  parrot. 
There  is  also  a  woodcock  here  resembling  the  red-headed  woodcock  of 
Maryland,  except  that  its  head  was  black  and  its  bill  ivory.  A  part  of  the 
fort  is  still  standing,  erected  at  this  point  by  General  Wayne.  We  slept 
here  one  night,  with  our  feet  to  the  fire,  and  wrapped  up  in  our  blankets, 
as  we  had  done  many  times  before. 

Shortly  after  we  had  made  our  fire  and  with  the  approach  of  night  we 
heard  at  a  short  distance  from  us  a  whoop.  We  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  shrill  and  uncommon  noise  was  made  by  an  Indian,  and  having  under¬ 
stood  that  it  was  their  custom  when  they  approached  a  camp  to  give  notice 
by  a  whoop  we  failed  not  to  return  the  same,  and  in  a  few  moments  two  In¬ 
dian  men  upon  a  horse,  followed  by  two  women  and  a  girl,  on  another  horse, 
rode  up  to  our  camp.  Their  countenances  were  smiling  and  indicative  of 
friendship;  as  we  reached  out  our  hands,  they  shook  same.  "Saga,  Saga, 
niches,"  which  we  have  since  learned  was  the  salutation  "How  do  you  do, 
Brothers . "  They  could  not  speak  English;  but  putting  their  hands  on  their 
breasts,  they  said,  "Delawares,  Delawares."  They  rode  off  to  the  south. 

30th  day.  We  pursued  our  path  and  travelled  23  miles  through  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  country,  inclining  somewhat  to  low  hills.  We  at  last 
reached  Fort  Wayne.  As  we  approached  the  fort  and  had  gotten  within  about 
30  rods,  we  were  saluted  by  a  sentinel  with  the  word,  "Halt."  We  obeyed 
the  command.  The  sergeant  was  despatched  to  speak  to  us  by  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  who  said,  "Where  are  you  going  and  what  is  your  busi¬ 
ness?"  We  handed  him  our  introductory  letter  which  we  said  would  explain 
our  visit.  The  officer  shortly  returned  with  an  invitation  to  advance  and 
we  were  very  politely  met  by  the  commanding  officer,  Captain  Whipple,  to 
whom  we  handed  our  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War. 

War  Department,  February  20,  1804. 

Gentlemen,  —This  will  be  handed  you  by  Messrs.  George  Ellicott, 
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Joel  Wright,  and  Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  who  are  a  deputation  from  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Maryland,  for  visiting  the  Indians  in  the  western  country  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  affording  them  assistance  in  the  introduction  of  the 
arts  of  civilization. 

They  are  men  of  high  respectability,  are  actuated  by  the  best  mo¬ 
tives,  and  are  entitled  to  all  the  civilities  in  your  power  to  bestow.  You 
will  please  to  afford  them  all  necessary  aid,  and  treat  them  with  such  marks 
of  respectful  attention,  as  are  due  to  citizens  who  disinterested  services 
deserve  the  plaudits  of  every  good  man. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  humble  servant, 

HENRY  DEARBORN. 


General  Dearborn  was  well  acquainted  with  those  Friends  who  lived 
near  Ellicott  City,  and  suggested  that  our  committee  return  to  Baltimore 
by  way  of  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara. 

The  General  was  a  noble  looking  man  and  although  he  had  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  still  appeared  to  be  in  the  vigor  of 
life.  He  visited  us  at  Ellicott  City,  riding  from  Washington  on  horse-back, 
attended  by  his  son  and  one  servant  and  rode  back  the  next  day,  the  same 
way.  From  this  point  word  was  sent  to  the  Little  Turtle  and  the  Five  Med¬ 
als  Great  Chiefs.  We  dined  with  the  officers  of  the  fort,  the  garrison  being 
composed  of  40  officers  and  men;  a  larger  garrison  being  unnecessary,  as 
it  was  a  time  of  profound  peace.  Here  it  was  that  General  Harmar  met  a 
second  defeat,  in  which  several  hundred  of  his  men  were  slain,  and  their 
bones  still  lie  scattered  about  the  earth.  The  route  by  which  his  army  made 
their  escape  for  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  can  be  traced  by  the  bones 
of  those  slain  by  the  Indians.  The  grave  of  Toad,  the  nephew  of  the  Little 
Turtle,  the  distinguished  young  chief  who  with  his  uncle  visited  Baltimore 
two  years  ago,  is  here. 

1st  day,  4th  mo.  After  breakfast  we  observed  three  Indians  advanc¬ 
ing  toward  our  lodgings  and  soon  discovered  that  one  of  them  was  Five  Med¬ 
als  and  the  other  two  were  his  sons.  He  had  come  to  the  fort  on  business 
and  didn’t  know  of  our  arrival,  but  he  instantly  recognized  us,  and  shook 
hands  with  us  very  heartily.  A  person  being  present  who  understood  the 
Potawatomi  language,  Five  Medals  said  to  him,  pointing  to  me,  "This  is 
the  man  who  wrote  our  talks  in  Baltimore,  "  and  very  candidly  and  deliber¬ 
ately  replied  to  our  inquiries  after  his  health  as  follows:  "That  in  the  course 
of  last  fall  he  went  to  Detroit,  that  whilst  there,  the  white  people  made  him 
drink  whisky.  That  after  he  had  accomplished  his  business  there,  he  set 
out  for  his  home,  and  got  upon  his  horse  whilst  the  whisky  was  in  his  head. 
That  he  had  not  rode  far  before  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  very  much 
hurt  by  the  fall,  and  that  ever  since  that  time  he  had  not  been  well. " 

We  told  him  that  we  had  come  on  a  business  of  great  importance  to 
himself  and  Little  Turtle  and  we  hoped  to  see  them  together  on  the  morrow. 
He  told  us  that  he  had  made  a  camp,  not  very  far  off,  where  he  would  await 
the  arrival  of  the  Little  Turtle. 

4th  mo.  2nd  day.  About  mid-day  Little  Turtle  arrived.  He  ap¬ 
proached  us  with  a  countenance  placid  beyond  description,  took  our  hand 
with  cordiality  and  expressed  himself  as  very  glad  to  see  us.  He  inquired 
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after  all  his  friends  in  Baltimore,  asked  about  the  paths  we  had  come  and 
the  difficulties  we  had  encountered  on  our  journey  through  the  wilderness. 

They  then  informed  us  that  they  would  consult  and  fix  upon  some  one 
to  go  with  us.  The  business  of  the  council  being  then  at  an  end,  we  in  turn 
rose  from  our  seats,  and  shook  hands  with  them,  which  concluded  the  for¬ 
malities  of  the  opportunity.  After  entering  into  a  little  conversation,  we 
told  them  we  should  now  bid  them  farewell,  as  we  expected  we  should  not 
see  them  again.  They  then  took  us  separately  by  the  hand,  and  with  marks 
of  great  affection  and  friendship  bade  us  farewell,  and  we  returned  to  our 
quarters. 

4th  mo.,  12th.  Being  a  fine  pleasant  morning  we  set  out  for  the 
place  on  the  Wabash  assigned  by  the  Indians  to  Philip  Dennis.  We  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  William  Wells  and  Massanonga  (or  Clear  Sky),  a  handsome 
young  man  of  the  Wea  tribe,  deputed  by  the  Indians  to  pilot  us,  who  (by  the 
bye)  says  he  shall  be  the  first  young  man  to  take  hold  of  Philip  Dennis* 
plough. 

After  riding  eight  miles,  we  came  to  the  place  called  the  Portage, 
on  Little  river,  a  navigable  water  of  the  Wabash,  then  down  the  margin  of 
the  river,  leaving  it  to  our  left.  At  the  end  of  four  miles,  crossed  Sandy 
Creek,  another  navigable  water  of  the  Wabash;  then  proceeded  through  the 
woods,  and  at  end  of  thirteen  miles  further  again  came  to  Little  river,  at  a 
place  called  the  Saddle.  This  name  is  derived  from  a  large  rock  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  in  the  shape  of  a  saddle.  From  the  Saddle  we  proceeded  six 
miles  along  the  margin  of  the  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Wabash. 

The  bed  of  the  Wabash  here  is  of  limestone.  After  riding  five  miles 
further,  came  to  a  vein  of  land  about  one  mile  in  width,  the  surface  of  which 
is  covered  with  small  flint  stones,  and  which  we  are  told  extends  for  sev¬ 
eral  miles.  On  examining  these  flints,  we  found  them  of  excellent  quality. 

Here  the  Indians  supply  themselves  with  flints  for  their  guns  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  here  formerly  they  procured  their  darts.  It  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  a  place  abundantly  resorted  to  from  time  immemorial.  This  is 
evident  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  being  dug  in  holes  of  two  and  three 
feet  in  depth,  over  nearly  the  whole  tract.  This  flinty  vein  is  called  by  the 
Indians  Father  Flint.  They  have  a  tradition  concerning  its  origin  which  is 
very  incredible.  From  this  we  proceeded,  and  after  riding  two  miles, 
reached  the  place  proposed  by  the  Indians. 

This  place  is  32  miles  rather  south  of  west  from  Fort  Wayne,  and 
is  situated  on  the  Wabash,  at  a  place  called  the  Boatyard,  which  name  is 
obtained  from  the  circumstance  of  General  Wilkinson  having  built  some  flat 
bottomed  boats  here,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  some  of  the  baggage 
of  the  American  troops  down  the  river.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  In¬ 
dian  town  of  the  Delawares,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  there  are  about 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  clear.  The  Wabash  here  makes  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  is  about  sixty  yards  wide.  A  little  above  is  an  island  in  the 
river,  on  one  side  of  which  the  water  runs  with  a  strong  current,  and  af¬ 
fords  a  good  mill -seat.  We  viewed  the  land  in  this  neighborhood  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  and  found  it  high  and  of  superior  quality,  being  covered 
with  sugar  trees  of  enormous  size,  black  walnut,  white  walnut,  hackberry, 
blue  ash,  oak,  buckeye  trees,  &c.,  all  very  large.  The  land  appears  to  be 
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equal  in  quality  to  any  we  have  seen,  not  excepting  the  bottoms  of  the  Scioto 
and  Paint  Creek.  About  half  a  mile  below,  a  handsome  creek  falls  into  the 
river  from  the  north,  which  we  traced  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  are 
convinced  it  affords  a  good  mill  seat.  This  creek  bearing  no  name,  we 
called  it  Dennis  Creek  in  honor  of  Philip  Dennis. 

As  night  approached,  Massanonga,  taking  his  knife,  left  us,  and  in 
about  fifteen  minutes  returned  with  a  remarkably  fine  turkey.  This  he  pre¬ 
pared  and  roasted  for  us  in  a  very  nice  and  expeditious  manner,  on  which 
we  fared  sumptuously.  At  nine  o’clock  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  blan¬ 
kets,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  before  the  fire,  having  no  shelter.  The  night 
was  frosty;  we,  however,  slept  tolerably  and  took  no  cold. 

In  the  night  the  otters  were  very  noisy  along  the  river,  the  deer  also 
approached  our  fire  and  made  a  whistling  noise;  the  wolves  howled,  and  at 
the  dawn  of  day  turkeys  gobbled  in  all  directions. 

13th.  Early  this  morning,  we  arose,  and  breakfasted  on  the  remains 
of  the  turkey  cooked  last  evening,  after  which  we  fixed  upon  the  place  for 
Philip  Dennis’  farm;  we  also  staked  out  the  situation  for  his  wigwam,  which 
is  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  and  opposite  a  fine 
spring  of  excellent  water  issuing  out  of  the  bank  of  the  river. 

We  are  told  by  several  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
that  from  hence  to  St.  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles  by  land,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  by  water,  the  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  embracing  a  very  extensive  width,  is  not  inferior  to  the  de¬ 
scription  given  of  this  location  in  yesterday’s  notes. 

At  Mississinaway,  a  large  Indian  town  of  the  Miamis,  situated  about 
thirty  miles  below  us,  on  the  Wabash,  stone  coal  is  found,  which  with  lime¬ 
stone  continues  for  two  hundred  miles  down  the  river. 

There  are  no  Indians  between  this  and  Fort  Wayne,  neither  any  be¬ 
tween  this  and  Mississinaway.  Philip  Dennis’  nearest  neighbors  will  be  at 
the  Little  Turtle’s  town,  18  miles  distant.  Whilst  here  we  have  seen  four 
peroques  loaded  with  peltry,  manned  by  Canadians  and  Indians,  on  their 
way  up  the  river  to  be  transported  to  Detroit. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  Wabash  affords  an  abundance  of  large 
turtles,  called  soft  shelled  turtles,  the  outer  coat  being  a  hard  skin,  rather 
than  a  shell.  They  are  esteemed  excellent  food.  It  also  affords  a  great 
variety  of  fine  fish,  and  we  saw  ducks  in  abundance;  we  are  told  it  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  geese  and  swans. 

About  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  set  out  for  Fort  Wayne,  where 
we  arrived  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  dining  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Wells  returned  to  our  lodgings. 

14th.  I  may  here  observe  that  some  days  ago  we  came  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  to  return  home  by  the  way  of  the  lakes.  To  this  we  have  been  induced 
from  a  hope  that  we  shall  be  subjected  to  fewer  difficulties  and  much  less 
fatigue  than  to  retrace  the  way  by  which  we  came;  and  I  may  also  add,  that 
we  have  been  encouraged  to  this  by  the  advice  of  our  kind  friends  hereto¬ 
fore  named,  who  have  with  much  apparent  cheerfulness  offered  to  prepare 
a  way  for  us;  and  this  morning  being  informed  by  our  worthy  friend,  Cap¬ 
tain  Whipple,  that  the  boat  intended  for  us  would  be  in  readiness  against 
to-morrow,  we  spent  the  day  in  making  preparations,  and  in  writing  to  our 
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families. 

15th.  This  morning  we  bade  both  a  joyful  and  sorrowful  farewell  to 
Philip  Dennis,  and  the  two  young  men  who  accompanied  us  out.  We  also 
took  leave  of  those  generally  with  whom  we  had  formed  an  acquaintance, 
first  breakfasting  with  Captain  Whipple,  whose  hearty  kindness  to  us  has 
been  so  often  repeated,  that  his  name  will  deservedly  claim  a  place  in  our 
remembrance.  He  has  fitted  out  a  peroque  for  us  and  manned  it  with  a 
corporal  and  private  soldier  from  the  fort;  and,  joined  by  John  Johnson  and 
William  Wells,  has  stocked  it  with  an  apparent  superabundant  supply  both 
for  eating  and  drinking. 


The  first  movement  made  by  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  was  commenced  about  one  year  subsequent  to  the  Treaty 
of  Greenville;  whereby  a  peace  had  been  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  hostile  tribes,  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  For  many  years 
these  Indians  had  proved  themselves  to  be  the  formidable  enemies  of  the 
white  emigrants  who  settled  near  them,  and  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  sent  out  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  the  occupation  of  a  territory 
which  they  continued  to  regard  as  their  own  property.  Having  been  greatly 
improved  in  warlike  discipline,  and  in  the  use  of  European  firearms,  by 
serving  under  the  French  commanders  in  former  wars,  they  adhered  to  any 
pacific  agreements  no  longer  than  their  fears  or  their  interest  restrained 
them;  and  rested  in  the  determination  never  to  abandon  their  lands  north¬ 
west  of  the  Ohio  River.  They  had  defeated  General  Harmar,  with  the  loss 
of  the  great  part  of  his  army,  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  in  1791; 
and  an  expedition  sent  against  them  shortly  after,  under  the  command  of 
General  St.  Clair,  was  completely  routed.  In  this  engagement  the  Little 
Turtle,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  pages,  was  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Indian  forces,  and  displayed  feelings  of  humanity  towards  his 
retreating  foes,  of  which  few  examples  have  been  furnished  in  the  history 
of  Indian  warfare,  and  which  reflects  honor  on  his  character. 

On  beholding  the  white  soldiers  fleeing  before  the  exasperated  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  at  every  moment  cut  down  by  the  weight  of  their  tomahawks,  his 
heart  revolted  at  the  sight,  and  ascending  an  eminence,  he  gave  the  singu¬ 
lar  cry  which  commanded  his  men  to  cease  from  further  pursuit  and  return 
to  their  camps;  he  also  sent  out  messengers  to  inform  them,  wherever 
scattered,  that  ’’they  must  be  satisfied  with  the  carnage,  having  killed 
enough."  By  this  effort  on  his  part  many  lives  were  spared. 

After  this  defeat,  so  unlooked  for  by  the  United  States,  General 
Wayne,  who  had  succeeded  General  St.  Clair,  arrived  with  his  army  upon 
the  location  where  that  officer  had  been  defeated,  in  the  9th  month  (Sept.) 
1793,  and  immediately  built  Fort  Wayne.  The  next  year  he  brought  the 
Indians  to  a  decisive  engagement  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  they  were  over¬ 
thrown  with  great  slaughter.  This  humiliation  lessened  their  high  estimate 
of  their  own  strength  and  disposed  them  to  peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
between  them  and  General  Wayne,  who  acted  as  a  commissioner  of  the 
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United  States,  at  Greenville,  (1794),  by  which  the  tribes  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio  gave  up  the  lands  so  long  the  object  of  contention,  and  accepting 
a  reservation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lakes,  came  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  upon  terms  at  that  time  considered  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  beneficial. 

The  Little  Turtle,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  just  idea  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  lands  about  to  be  ceded  to  our  government,  remained  for  a  long 
time  inflexible,  resolved  upon  procuring  more  favorable  conditions.  He 
was  deeply  attached  to  the  country  which  had  been  his  birthplace,  and  in 
common  with  all  his  brethren  considered  it  belonged  to  the  Indians  by  right 
of  possession  from  the  Great  Spirit,  who,  they  believed,  after  he  had  made 
the  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  had  placed  the  red  man  on  this  continent, 
and  bestowed  it  upon  him  and  his  children.  He  knew  also,  that  the  whole 
region  around  was  made  dear  to  them  by  every  cherished  remembrance; 
their  recollections  of  the  happy  abode  of  the  red  people  therein  for  many 
generations  before  the  coming  of  the  white  men  to  settle  amongst  them;  as 
connected  also  with  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  their  youth,  and  with  the 
enjoyments  of  their  more  manly  pursuits  in  maturer  years,  and  moreover 
as  containing  the  graves  and  other  monuments  of  their  fathers.  These  rec¬ 
ollections  were  all  relinquishing  the  possession  of  this  fine  territory,  they 
yielded  up  forests  filled  with  herds  of  deer  and  other  game,  which,  by  the 
addition  of  the  fruits  of  their  grounds,  rich  and  fertile  almost  without  prec¬ 
edent,  gave  them,  even  with  their  rude  mode  of  tillage,  an  ample  supply  for 
their  simple  wants.  He  seemed  also  to  be  filled  with  apprehension,  lest 
when  settled  within  the  confined  boundaries,  which  were  to  be  theirs  by  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  his  countrymen  would  be  too  slow  in  adopting  the 
habits  of  civilized  life;  and  as  the  supply  of  wild  animals  must  soon  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  would  suffer  many  privations  in  consequence  of  the  change.  As 
such  were  his  feelings,  can  any  thoughtful  person  be  astonished  at  his  res¬ 
olutions? 

Convinced  at  last,  that  no  alternative  awaited  him,  he  consented  to 
sign  the  compact,  remarking  to  the  officers  present,  as  he  affixed  his  sig¬ 
nature,  ”1  have  been  the  last  to  consent  to  this  agreement;  I  will  be  the  last 
to  break  it."  He  remained  true  to  his  affirmation. 

The  following  extracts  are  selected  from  a  brief  account  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  from  its  appointment  in  1795 
to  the  completion  of  the  journey  to  Fort  Wayne,  by  G.  T.  Hopkins  and 
George  Ellicott,  in  1804. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Baltimore,  and  also,  that  of  Philadelphia, 
appear  to  have  directed  their  attention  almost  simultaneously  to  an  effort 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians,  and  a  committee  was  accordingly  ap¬ 
pointed  in  each  of  these  Yearly  Meetings,  in  the  autumn  of  1795,  to  take 
the  subject  under  care. 

In  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  held  by  adjournments,  from  the  12th 
day  of  the  Tenth  month  to  the  16th,  of  the  same,  inclusive,  1795,  Evan 
Thomas  being  clerk,  and  John  Cox  assistant  clerk,  the  exercise  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Indians  commenced  by  a  weighty  concern  being  opened,  con¬ 
cerning  the  difficulties  and  distress  to  which  the  Indian  natives  of  this  land 
are  subject,  and  many  observations  were  made  on  the  kindness  of  their 
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ancestors  to  the  white  people,  in  the  early  settlement  of  this  country,  ex¬ 
citing  a  deep  consideration  and  enquiry,  whether  under  the  influence  of  that 
exalted  benevolence  and  good  will  to  men  (which  our  holy  profession  re¬ 
quires)  anything  remains  for  us  to  do  to  promote  their  welfare,  their  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  the  useful  mechanic  arts. 
A  solemnity  and  uniting  calm  prevailing  over  the  meeting,  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject  was  referred  to  another  meeting,  when  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  distressed  Indian  natives  being  again  revived,  the  sentiments  of 
many  brethren  expressed,  and  a  prevailing  sympathy  felt,  it  appears  to  be 
the  united  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  it  be  recommended  to  our  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  to  take  this  concern  into  serious  consideration,  and 
open  subscriptions  among  our  members  for  their  relief  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  school  education,  husbandry,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  amongst  that 
people.  As  it  appears  their  situation  demands  immediate  attention,  we  hope 
a  spirit  of  liberality  will  be  manifested;  and  those  who  find  freedom  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  are  desired  to  put  their  contributions  into  the  hands  of  the  following 
Friends,  who  are  appointed  to  receive  and  apply  the  same,  in  such  manner 
as  will  best  answer  the  benevolent  designs  of  this  meeting,  carefully  guard¬ 
ing  against  giving  offence  to  government,  viz.:-- 


John  Wilson, 
John  M’Kim, 
John  Branen, 
Evan  Thomas, 
Allan  Farquhar, 
John  Love, 

Caleb  Kirk, 
Jonathan  Wright 
of  Monallen, 


Joseph  Bond, 

Joseph  Beeson, 

John  Butcher, 
Benjamin  Walker, 
Israel  Janney, 

David  Branen, 
Gouldsmith  Chandlee, 
Moses  Dillon, 

Elias  Ellicott, 

Nathan  Heald, 


Thomas  Matthews, 

David  Greane. 

The  Friends  above  named  composed  the  first  Committee  of  Balti¬ 
more  Yearly  Meeting  for  Indian  Affairs,  and  their  appointment  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  John  Wigam,  a  minister  from  North  Britain,  who  attended  with 
a  certificate  from  Aberdeen  Monthly  Meeting,  dated  17th  of  Fourth  month, 
1794,  and  endorsed  by  the  Half-year’s  Meeting,  held  at  Edinburgh,  28th  of 
same  month;  and,  also,  a  certificate  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  held  in  London,  dated  17th  of  Fifth  month,  1794,  all  expressive 
of  the  unity  of  the  Friends  of  those  meetings  in  his  visit  to  these  parts. 

Deborah  Darby  and  Rebecca  Young  also  produced  certificates  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  the  same  time,  both  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  at 
Coalbrookdale,  in  Shropshire,  England,  dated  the  20th  of  Third  month, 
1793,  endorsed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  Wales,  held  at  Hermarthan,  the 
25th  of  Fourth  month,  1793.  Also  certificates  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  held  in  London,  the  18th,  20th,  23rd  and  29th  of 
Fifth  month,  1793.  The  company  and  labors  of  love  of  these  Friends  from 
Great  Britain,  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting.  They  were  partakers  with  them  in  their  exercises  for  the 
advancement  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  sympathized  in  all  their  con¬ 
cerns. 
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The  first  important  meeting  of  the  Indian  Committee  was  held  at 
Pipe  creek,  (where  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting 
then  frequently  convened),  the  22d  of  the  Fifth  month,  1796;  ten  members 
being  present.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  expression  of  a  desire,  by 
one  of  the  committee,  that  every  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  would 
be  willing  to  give  sanction  to  the  benevolent  experiment  recommended  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting;  a  sentiment  whichwas  united  with  by  all  present.  These 
good  resolutions  were  much  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  a  letter  they 
then  opened  and  read,  from  the  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia,  dated 
Third  month  24th,  1796,  which  set  forth  "that  they  had  addressed  their 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  and,  as  also,  Particular  Meetings  on  the 
sufferings  of  the  Indians,  and  had  sent  them,  with  the  minutes  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  Yearly  Meetings,  extracts  from  divers  speeches  and  letters  from 
Indian  Chiefs;  all  tending  to  spread  useful  information  and  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  members  to  the  situation  of  these  distressed  people. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  affairs,  held  the  6th 
of  2d  month,  1804,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Little  Turtle,  and  the 
Five  Medals,  Miami,  and  Wyandot  chiefs,  which  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  a  delegation  to  visit  them,  of  whom  Gerard  T.  Hopkins  and  George  Elli- 
cott  alone  performed  the  service. 

The  Friends  who  accomplished  this  journey  together  have  now  for 
many  years  been  numbered  with  the  dead.  George  Ellicott  departed  this 
life  the  9th  of  4th  month,  1832,  aged  72  years,  and  Gerard  T.  Hopkins  died 
nearly  two  years  afterwards  on  the  27th  of  3d  month,  1834,  in  the  66th  year 
of  his  age. 

Philip  Dennis,  who  accompanied  them  to  Fort  Wayne  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  instructing  the  Indians  in  agriculture,  faithfully  performed  the  duty, 
so  far  as  he  alone  was  concerned.  The  Little  Turtle  had  in  one  of  his  inter¬ 
views  with  the  Friends  told  them  "our  young  men  are  not  so  much  disposed 
to  be  industrious  as  we  could  desire."  Philip  Dennis  found  this  represen¬ 
tation  of  them  fully  verified  in  his  experience.  After  he  had,  with  some 
assistance  from  the  Indians,  enclosed  his  plantation  with  a  rude  fence,  only 
one,  or  at  the  most  two  of  the  red  men  evinced  any  disposition  to  labor. 
They  would  take  a  seat  either  on  the  fence,  or  in  the  trees,  near  the  prem¬ 
ises,  andwatch  him  with  apparent  interest  in  his  daily  engagement  of  plough¬ 
ing  and  hoeing,  but  without  offering  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  He  found  the 
land  very  fertile,  and  raised  a  large  crop  of  corn  and  other  products,  which, 
after  gathering  into  a  storehouse  he  built  for  the  purpose  in  the  autumn,  he 
left  in  charge  of  some  of  the  neighboring  chiefs  for  a  winter  supply  for  the 
necessitous  members  of  the  tribes  for  whom  he  had  labored,  and  returned 
to  his  home  at  Ellicott* s  Mills. 

Philip  Dennis  lived  some  years  afterwards,  a  respectable  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  died  on  his  farm  in  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland. 


The  promise  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  foregoing  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Indian  Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  from  its  ap- 
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pointment  in  1795  to  1804,  has  thus  been  performed,  and  the  limits  I  had 
prescribed  for  this  Appendix  have  been  already  exceeded;  but  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  character  of  the  subject  induces  me  (before  producing  a  copy  of 
the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  which  from  its  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  Tribes,  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  audience)  to  add  the  following 
account. 

From  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee,  as  above  related,  1804,  to 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  affairs  of  the  Indians 
continued  to  increase  in  importance,  and  their  friends  were  frequently  flat¬ 
tered  with  the  hope  of  a  successful  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  Tribes, 
to  whom  the  United  States  under  certain  conditions  had  guaranteed  their 
lands,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lakes.  Philanthropists,  not  only  in  our 
own  country,  but,  also,  of  the  more  enlightened  European  nations,  contin¬ 
ued  to  accord  to  the  efforts  of  the  Friends  of  this  country,  the  need  of  their 
approbation,  and  from  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Indian  Committees  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  received  donations  of 
money,  paid  to  them  in  two  instalments  of  several  thousand  dollars  each, 
to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  which 
greatly  increased  their  opportunities  of  usefulness;  to  these  donations  was 
afterwards  added  a  bequest  from  a  friend  of  Ireland,  of  much  less  amount, 
it  is  true,  but,  nevertheless,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

Portions  of  these  different  sums  of  money  were  faithfully  applied, 
with  those  collected  from  their  own  members,  in  giving  encouragement  to 
the  civilization  of  the  Indians;  in  the  promotion  of  a  good  system  of  agri¬ 
culture;  in  supporting  schools;  in  building  small  mills  for  grinding  Indian 
corn,  and  in  endeavoring  to  discountenance  the  hard  servitude  of  their 
women. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio,  in  1813,  which 
had  originally  formed  a  part  of  that  of  Baltimore,  the  Indian  Committee  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  faithfully  divided  the  money  remaining  on  hand, 
with  the  Indian  Committee  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  to  be  applied  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  instructions  received  for  its  expenditure;  but  the  unsettlement 
produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Canadian  frontier,  by  the  war  with  the 
British  nation,  produced  its  effect  on  the  friendly  tribes,  and,  after  much 
consultation  among  themselves,  and  repeated  visits  of  Chiefs  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  they  concluded  to  cede  all  the  lands  to  which  they  had  any  title,  in 
Ohio,  to  the  United  States,  and  remove  further  west.  This  was  in  1817. 
’’The  Indians  were  at  their  option  to  remain  on  the  ceded  lands,  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  or  country.” 
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